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TESTS FAIL AN EXAM 


The 7,000 high-school principals who sat together in Detroit's Cobo Hall this 
week probably were mutually glad to avoid, for a few days, the demands back home 
for more tests, fewer tests, different tests from students, colleges, or counselors. 





But the relief was cut short abruptly with Charles C. Holt's report on the study 
of testing programs, jointly sponsored by the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, the American Association of School Administrators, and the Coun- 
cil of Chief State School Officers. Holt, assistant superintendent of Proviso Town- 
ship High Schools at Maywood, I11., was director of the study project. His summary 
at the 45th annual meeting of the NASSP reminded the principals that "external" 


testing programs, those offered by outside agencies, are somewhat of a burden in 
disguise. 





Tests can be valuable when their results “are used as one factor within the over- 
all process of evaluation," Holt told a general session. However, he said that 
schools are losing their freedom of choice with regard to their own testing needs 
and purposes. And the tests, wanted or unwanted, create changes in curriculum and 
teaching methods. His main points: 





@® Too much duplication. Presently, there are 20 national testing programs, 
mostly administered for college admissions and scholarships. A large group 
of respondents to the survey said they used four tests for the same identi- 
cal purposes. (Holt terms this "unplanned measurement." ) 





Scholarship mania. In some sections of the country, Holt reported, the 
quality of a school is being measured by the number of scholarship winners. 
Rather than help the guidance program, the external tests create a tendency 
for teachers to teach directly for the test and for schools to revise cur- 
riculum in line with the test demands. 





Prestige testing. Many colleges require certain tests for admission, not 

because they contribute to the college's program, but because they are re- 
quired by "prestige" institutions and the colleges want to be in the same 

league. Cumulative data on students are ignored. 





A new cost to education, both in time and money. Students spend up to 23 
hours taking tests and $20 on fees. Counselors, already scarce, spend 
valuable time administering tests, less with counseling. 








Holt's study committee discovered that school officials are wary of the effect of 
external tests (70 percent feel that the current, most popular tests express what 
test-makers think should be taught). But the problem is how to say a big enough 





"no." As one principal said: "We are expected to participate. Other schools do, 


so we must." 
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—S <7 Academically talented students need to know very early in their formal 
ae Sa ae ce oe education that they are talented. This early identification of talent 
NEWS is one of the core proposals of a guidance program developed by the Na- 
SaaS tional Education Association's Project on the Academically Talented Stu- 
—— = dent and the American Personnel and Guidance Association. The program 
FRONT is detailed in a report, Guidance for the Academically Talented Student, 
a == released this week. Early identification, the report says, helps a 

rence eho child develop a "self-concept" of his ability, which can motivate him 
to use his talents. Schools also are able to do long-range planning 
for him. 
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Other important advice to counselors: realize that talent can be found among the un- 
kempt, delinquent, and in any ethnic group; explore all areas of motivation, the home 
and the community as well as the school in relation to each talented child; recognize 
that creative abilities sometimes show as much talent as high achievement. Conformity 
is a big problem for the talented student, the report says. "One point of view sug- 
gests that the talented student should not always be required to conform, but that he 
should be given help in knowing how to conform and how to be socially acceptable when 
the situation demands it." 





> High-school athletics just aren't sporting--at least, as far as their place in pub- 
lic education is concerned, says a North Carolina state curriculum committee. Believ- 
ing that the high-school emphasis on athletics has strayed both from its purpose and 
from control of the schools, the committee recommends that tax funds be used to finance 
athletic programs rather than gate receipts and that state championship contests be 
abolished. Two months ago a group of North Carolina school superintendents, also feel- 
ing an improper emphasis is being placed on high-school athletics, proposed that the 
athletic program be placed under the control of the state department of instruction. 





® The American Council on Education, speaking for more than 1,200 member institutions 
and organizations, has proposed a program of massive federal assistance to colleges and 
universities, public and private. Its three basic recommendations, in the order of 
urgency and proposed priority, were: (a) $350 million a year in loans for dormitories, 
plus $1 billion a year (70% for matching grants, 30% for loans) for classrooms, librar- 
ies, and laboratories; (b) a broad expansion of fellowship programs under the National 
Science Foundation and National Defense Education Act to increase the supply and im- 
prove the quality of college teachers; (c) an expanded student loan and scholarship 
program, offering a minimum of 25,000 new college scholarships each year. College en- 
rollments are in the process of doubling, the council noted, and there is general agree- 
ment that during the next 10 years colleges and universities must nearly double both 
the size of their faculties and the salaries paid to faculty members. 





> Philadelphia, moving toward annual promotions, has served notice that 60,000 ele- 
mentary-school students will skip a half year at the completion of this semester. At 
least 20,000 of them must go to summer school to maintain the pace. The city will oper- 
ate 48 summer schools for that purpose. This will involve assignments for 900 teachers. 





> Chairman Powell (D-N.Y.) of the House Education and Labor Committee held out the 
hope, in a radio-television appearance, that he would not insist this year on the 
Powell (anti-segregation) amendment to school support legislation. Powell said he 
might withhold the amendment if convinced that the civil rights "climate" under the new 
Administration would make it unnecessary. The school bill will be handled in the House, 
he said, by Rep. Frank Thompson (D-N.J.), but the legislation will come up first in the 
Senate. House action will not come until after Easter, Powell said. 





BA special report on what's ahead for the 1960's in educational administration, pre- 
viously scheduled for this week, will appear in Education U.S.A. next week. 
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PREVIEWS OF NATIONAL MAGAZINES, TV, RADIO, AND PRESS REPORTS 





Dateline: New York, N.Y. 
February 16, 1961 


SR’s February Feast 


Useful facts--from biography to bibliography--fill the Saturday Review's 
Education Supplement issue this month. Tentatively, contents include: 








"The Need for Responsible Criticism"--editorial by Paul Woodring. He asserts 
that "gadflies" perform a useful service, but after they are done, "there 
is need for a new kind of critic--one who accepts greater responsibility 
for leadership. All great educational leaders have been first of all 
critics of the schools, but they did not stop with criticism." 


"Higher Education Is a National Problem''--by Senator Joseph Clark. A vigorous 
statement of the case for increased federal aid to colleges. 


"Sterling M. McMurrin: New Commissioner of Education''--by Dorsey Baynham. A 
biography that also recalls the history of the Office of Education. 


"The One-Room School''--an analysis which draws heavily on statistics of a recent 
NEA Research Monograph, and which agrees with many of its conclusions. 


"Wayfaring Scholars" by Henry Steele Commager, and "The World Is Their Campus" 
by James F. Fixx. Two features on the study-abroad boom. 


Information on materials includes a roundup of tools for teaching and of 
new books, a list of "A Library on Education for $25,"" a review of a book on 
university adult-education practices, and editorial comment on the lack of a 
good history of education text. (Feb. 18 Saturday Review, on sale now) 





Do-It-Yourself Homework 
i?) 6 In next week's episode of the telecomedy, "Leave it to Beaver," our hero 
wants to leave it all up to Dad to do a school art assignment. But Mr. 
Cleaver refuses, so Beaver must face facts and hand in his own smudgy creation. 
(Cheering for parent viewers!) (Saturday, Feb. 25, 8:30 p.m. E.S.T., ABC-TV) 





Confidentially Speaking 





Family curiosity about their child's confidential academic, psychological, 
and citizenship records in school files is a New York Times Magazine column 
topic. Dorothy Barclay asks, "Have Parents a Right to Know?" and cites various 
opinions and court rulings. (This issue is off newsstands by now but mail 
copies are just arriving for libraries and out-of-town subscribers.) 

(Sunday, Feb. 12, New York Times Magazine) 








4 Note: Cueck Locat Listincs For LATE CHANGES. 
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How’s Business? 





"It is not the function of an institution of higher learning to train a 
student for his first job,'"' declares William Benton in the current Saturday 





Evening Post. 
Business Schools." 





With that criticism and others, he decries "The Failure of the 
He charges that most of the 587 colleges offering business 


degrees just teach routine vocational skills, better learned on the job. A 
versatile three-career success himself (advertising, politics, publishing), 
Benton laments his own college major, "a mishmash labeled 'Finance.''' He recom- 
mends solid liberal-arts grounding instead, with business only a post-graduate 


specialty for superior men with at least five years' 


job experience. Since one 


out of five undergraduates is majoring in business today, this article is sure 


to stir a commotion. 


Brooklyn Biography 


The Dodgers' 
fessor" TV series. 





(Feb. 18 Saturday Evening Post, 


on sale now) 





ex-domain yields the next personality in the "Meet the Pro- 
Cameras find the Brooklyn College history department 
chairman, John Hope Franklin, in his American Histories seminar. 


Later, he will 


talk with host Harold Taylor about the special qualities of the Brooklyn College 


student, 


attending a selective free-tuition institution just a subway ride away 
from the nation's cultural center in New York City. 


Next week, the professor 


will be Henry Lee Smith, Jr., chairman of the department of anthropology and 


linguistics, of the University of Buffalo. 


(Sunday, Feb. 19, 12-12:30 p.m. E.S.T., ABC-TV) 


The Free Way 


For the poor-and-brainy, there's a cheering Good Housekeeping Better-Way 





feature, "College Scholarships: 

of more than 2,000 scholarships, 
tell of special-interest listings. . 
dustry, the fuel industry, etc. 


Good, Better, and Colossal!" 
some ranging up to $5,000. 

-all grants available from the trucking in- 
Valuable mostly for encouragement, 





It lists 20 donors 
Useful footnotes 


otherwise. 


(March Good Housekeeping, on sale Feb. 21) 


At Press Time 
iii 





Feb. 19, 


P three of 100 children have more than normal distaste for school, 
(Sunday supplement) reports--they have a morbid dread of it. 
explains the disturbance, what psychologists have found about it, 
There's straight talk to parents about their share of 





of children develop it. 





HEW Secretary Abraham Ribicoff will be the guest on "Meet the Press" Sunday, 
on NBC Television (6 p.m. E.S.T.). 


Parade 
"School Phobia" 
and what kind 


blame; .also, check lists of symptoms for parents and teachers to watch for. A 
growing problem, it gets crucially needed attention here. 
(Feb. 19 Parade, in newspapers that date only) 


B Lessons to be drawn from the school desegregation 
if similar episodes are to be avoided elsewhere in the 
leans matter is ever to be satisfactorily settled, 





by its Washington Editor, Douglass Cater. 
school board, 


struggle in New Orleans 

South, and if the New Or- 
examined in The Reporter 
mayor, a majority of the 


are 
He says the 





and the district judge need help, which should come from the De- 


partment of Justice and from "skillful Presidential trouble shooters." 


(Feb. 16 The Reporter, on sale now) 
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SOCIAL STUDIES AND OTHER “CRISES” 


On a five-day program built upon a theme of "Individual Competence and the National 
Welfare," the National Association of Secondary-School Principals appropriately took a 
hard look at a current "critical issue" in secondary education--social studies. 





The comprehensive secondary school's approach to social studies was the 1960-61 major 
project of the NASSP Committee on Curriculum Planning and Development, headed by Delmas 
F. Miller, director, University High School, West Virginia University. The report on 
social studies follows previous NASSP position papers on mathematics and science, modern 
foreign languages, and English language arts. Ellsworth Tompkins, executive secretary 
of NASSP, told Education U.S.A. that a comprehensive report covering all of the curricu- 
lum areas explored in the special studies will be issued in 1963. 








Reviewing the current role of social studies, the committee realized 
that the necessary instruction is a kind which the parents of students 
and their teachers never experienced. ‘Social problems must be faced 
realistically,"' the committee's position paper states, and solved if 
today's students expect to live to see the 2lst century. 





To prepare students in social studies, the committee proposed that 
a basic core program in social studies be required from grades 7 
through 12. Academically able students in junior high schools should 
be offered an elective social studies seminar which cuts across grade 
lines. Senior high students should have a broad choice of electives, i.e., contemporary 
problems in economics, sociology, or U.S. foreign policy; European, modern, and Latin 
American history; social science disciplines and techniques. 








Ellsworth Tompkins 





The committee also defended the teaching of controversial issues, stating that demo- 
@. «y depends upon a citizenry "which keeps well informed, searches actively for diver- 
gent points of view, evaluates courses of action in the light of available evidence, and 
then acts on the basis of the decisions made. Such behaviors...are learned in the 
schools.'"' Other high lights of the program: 


@ High schools and colleges need to co-operate more fully on the transition from 
one to the other. Lloyd S. Michael, principal of Evanston (I11.) Township High 
School, outlined four tasks: increase the quality of college preparation in 
high schools; improve guidance and counseling services; make the college admis- 
sion policies reflect the aims of the colleges; develop more responsibility by 
colleges for the success of their students. 





@ The ungraded plan is adaptable, and needed, in high schools. B. Frank Brown, 
principal of the only ungraded high school in the country, at Melbourne, Fla., 
suggested dumping graded organization for a plan where three years of instruc- 
tion are lumped together in each of the primary, intermediate, junior, and senior 
high spans. "In this effort, the important thing is the skill and knowledge 
which an individual possesses--not how many years he has studied the subject." 





@ Potential college students from limited economic and cultural backgrounds can be 
stimulated and educated for college--with lots of work. Reporting on a pilot 
project at George Washington High School in New York City, Henry Hillson gave 
encouragement to metropolitan principals with these statistics: of the students 
participating in the project, 39 percent more finished high school than before, 
34 times as many went on to higher education. "We found that a thorough and 

9 solid educational and guidance program can succeed in discovering and develop- 
ing abilities which otherwise may be lost to the nation, but we learned no easy 
way of accomplishing this." 

















MAKERS 


Carthy, 











March 1, 


New officers of the National Assn. of Secondary-School Principals are 
James D. Logsdon, superintendent, Thornton Township High Schools and 
Junior College, Harvey, Ill., as president; Eugene S. Thomas, princi- 
pal, Central High School, Kalamazoo, Mich., as first vice-president; 

and Calloway Taulbee, director of secondary education, New Mexico 

State Dept. of Education, as second vice-president. >» D. Justin Mc- 
director of state colleges, Massachusetts Dept. of Public In- 
struction, becomes president of the State College at Framingham (Mass.), 
succeeding Martin F. O'Connor, who is retiring. » » Winfred L. 











Godwin, associate director for development, has been appointed director of the 


Southern Regional Education Board, 


to succeed Robert C. Anderson, March 1. >> Philip 


Hall Coombs, secretary, Fund for the Advancement of Education, and the Ford Founda- 
tion's program director for education, has been appointed by President Kennedy as 





Assistant Secretary of State for Educational and Cultural Affairs, 


a newly created 


post. »» Lawrence E. Dennis, vice-president for academic affairs, Pennsylvania State 
Univ., has been elected chairman of the Joint Council on Educational Television for 
the coming year; Edgar Fuller, executive secretary of the Council of Chief State 
School Officers, was elected vice-chairman, 








io Died: 





John W. Withers, 92, dean emeritus of the school of education, New York 


Univ., one-time (1918-21) superintendent of schools, St. Louis, Mo., and previously 


president of Harris Teachers College there, Feb. 5, 


in Bradenton, Fla. 


> Stephen Romine, dean, school of education, Univ. of Colorado, and president of 
the North Central Assn. of Colleges and Secondary Schools, thinks that if teachers 





cannot adjust to the idea of merit rating 


est of American education, it may eventually be arbitrarily imposed upon them. 


and accept it as being in the best inter- 
Pre- 


liminary results of Romine's survey of Colorado schools indicate that very few have 


merit rating programs. He says, however, 


the idea seems to be gaining acceptance 


much more with laymen, school board members, and administrators than with the teach- 


ers themselves. 


Merit rating is not a measure to save money, says Romine, because 
such rating succeeds only when the basic salary schedule is adequate: 


"Minimums 


must be high enough to attract highly promising teachers and merit maximums suffi- 


ciently high to encourage the performance 
them in the school system." 


of which they are capable while retaining 


B At San Antonio, meanwhile, the South Central Regional Conference of the Dept. of 





Classroom Teachers, National Education Assn., passed a resolution opposing merit 
rating for salary purposes, because "basing salaries on merit rating destroys pro- 





fessional relations, creates professional 


provement of education by teachers and administrators." 


strife, and impedes the co-operative im- 
The teacher delegates re- 


solved to accept the new goal of a beginning salary of $6,000 and to set $13,000 


for teachers with 5 years' 


preparation and 15 years' 


experience. The resolutions 


reaffirm the stand of the NEA and its Dept. of Classroom Teachers, both of which 


favor evaluation of instruction. 


The DCT, 


together with the American Assn. of School 


Administrators and the National School Boards Assn., will release in May a report 
summarizing research findings on the evaluation of teacher competence, for use by 
classroom teachers, administrators, and school board members. 
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